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Flash  Lights  into  Zulu  Homes 


Three  Stories  of  South  Africa 


BY  AMY  BRIDGMAN  COWLES 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 
Room  704  Congregational  House 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


NTUTANE  OF  UMZUMBE 
A  LOVE  TRAGEDY 
DARKEST  AFRICA 


Flash  Lights  into  Zulu  Homes 

NTUTANE  OF  UMZUMBE 
A  LIFE  HISTORY 


In  a  hut  on  the  mountains  back  of  the  Umzumbe  Mission 
Station  a  Zulu  mother  is  busily  at  work  cooking  food  for 
her  husband.  Tied  on  her  back,  with  a  goat’s  skin,  is  a 
tiny  baby  girl,  six  weeks  old.  As  the  mother  stoops  to 
sweep  out  her  hut,  or  kneels  to  grind  the  corn  between  two 
stones,  the  black  silky  head  bobs  this  way  and  that  but 
sleeps  peacefully  on. 

Before  the  buck  meat  is  quite  cooked,  the  hut  grows 
suddenly  dark  and  a  big  man  conies  in  on  all  fours  through 
the  low  door-way.  The  six-foot  savage  is  naked  save  for 
a  bunch  of  monkey  tails,  which  hang  from  his  waist. 
His  face  is  painted  and  his  woolly  hair  is  poked  up  in  in¬ 
numerable  points.  Around  his  neck  is  a  string  of  tigers’ 
claws 

The  little  mother,  noticing  at  once  the  beer-laden  breath 
and  the  ugly  expression,  quickly  spreads  a  mat  for  her 
lord.  With  a  grunt  his  majesty  seats  himself  and  crosses 
his  huge  legs  in  front  of  him.  Not  a  word  is  spoken. 

Presently,  casting  a  look  of  disdain  about  the  hut,  the 
giant  roars  out,  “Where  is  my  meat?”  “In  the  pot  there 
on  the  fire,”  the  little  wife  replies;  “it  is  almost  done.” 
“Almost  done,  you  fool!  I  told  you  to  have  it  ready  when 
I  came.  What  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time,  you 
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lazy,  good-for-nothing?”  As  he  spoke,  the  giant  seized  a 
burning  brand  from  the  fireplace  and  threw  it  at  his  wife. 
It  fell  between  the  mother’s  bare  back  and  the  sleeping- 
baby’s  breast.  A  scream  of  pain  from  both  mother  and 
babe  rent  the  air,  and  the  mother  rushed  out  doors.  Their 
piercing  cries  soon  brought  the  other  wives  upon  the 
scene.  They  held  the  mother,  and  untied  the  goat  skin, 
releasing  at  last  the  poor  burning  baby,  and  the  coals 
dropped  from  between  mother  and  child. 

Weeks  of  agony  followed.  The  mother’s  burns  healed 
in  time,  but  the  tiny  baby,  with  great  ugly  sores  on  eyes 
and  chest,  wasted  away  to  a  shadow.  One  day,  when  the 
little  one  seemed  to  be  dying,  one  of  the  other  wives  en¬ 
tered  the  hut.  Pointing  to  t lie  tiny  skeleton  upon  the 
mat,  she  exclaimed,  “Oh,  that  thing  is  no  longer  a  person, 
that  thing  is  just  food  for  the  ants  now.”  But  strange  to 
say  “that  thing”  came  to  life  again  and  “food  for  the  ants” 
became  her  name.  “Food  for  the  ants”  was  soon  short¬ 
ened  to  “ants”  or  Ntutane  (pronounced  N-too-tah-ne) 
and  later  on,  in  the  Umznmbe  Home,  the  girls  nicknamed 
her  “Antie.”  When  she  tells  you  her  story  Ntutane 
throws  back  her  dress  and  shows  upon  her  chest  a  great 
scar  as  big  as  her  fond  father’s  hand. 

Eleven  years  of  Ntutane’s  life  had  slipped  away,  when 
one  day,  while  playing  with  the  other  children,  she  sud¬ 
denly  grew  dizzy  and  fell  down  in  a  fit.  There  was  panic 
in  the  kraal  then,  and  a  great  hurrying  to  and  fro.  Ntu¬ 
tane’s  sickness  was  clear  proof  that  the  ancestral  spirits 
were  hungry  and  asking  for  food.  A  cow  must  be  killed 
and  meat  offered  to  the  spirits,  then  they  would  eat  and 
be  satisfied  and  Ntutane  would  get  well.  Accordingly, 
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all  the  cows  were  driven  back  to  the  kraal  and  one  of  good 
size  was  chosen  for  the  sacrifice. 

Standing  before  the  cow,  one  of  the  men  shouted  a  long 
and  eloquent  prayer  to  the  spirits,  concluding  with  “There 
is  your  cow,  ye  chiefs.  We  are  looking  to  you  now  to 
make  our  child  well.”  The  cow  was  then  slaughtered 
and  the  hide  stripped  off.  A  luscious  steak,  taken  from 
under  the  shoulder,  was  cut  in  bits  and  fried  on  a  pot-lid, 
then  placed  in  the  back  of  the  hut  among  the  beer  pots. 
These  savory  morsels  were  the  portion  for  the  spirits. 

During  the  ceremonies  Ntutane  was  not  allowed  out  of 
her  hut.  Long  strips  of  fat,  taken  from  over  the  intestines, 
were  wrapped  about  her  little  naked  body,  like  a  scarf, 
passing  from  one  shoulder  across  the  chest  and  under  the 
opposite  arm.  The  cow’s  bile  was  then  rubbed  over  her 
limbs  and  a  little  put  into  her  mouth,  and  as  one  of  the 
men  rubbed  ip  the  bile,  he  called  to  the  spirits  to  take  out 
the  disease.  Taking  a  handful  of  manure  from  the  intes¬ 
tines,  he  threw  it  from  the  door-way  across  the  hut — onto 
the  wall  behind  the  beer  pots  and  prayed  again. 

During  this  first  day  no  one  was  allowed  to  touch  the 
meat  except  Ntutane,  who  had  a  delicious  slice  broiled 
for  her.  As  she  devoured  the  juicy  mouthfuls,  she  cast 
triumphant  looks  at  the  other  children,  none  of  whom 
had  ever  had  a  cow  slaughtered  for  them.  For  sometime 
after,  Ntutane,  feeling  her  distinguished  estate  very  keenly, 
took  every  opportunity  to  tease  and  twit  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  on  their  inferiority — so  the  bile  in  her  mouth  and  the 
confinement  in  the  hut  were  bountifully  atoned  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ntutane’s  way  of  thinking! 

On  the  second  day,  the  whole  country  around  poured  in 
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to  devour  the  meat  and  to  drink  beer,  a  very  noisy  carousal 
throughout,  while  Ntutane  felt  herself  decidedly  the  hero 
of  the  occasion. 

On  the  third  day,  Ntutane  was  made  to  eat  sweet¬ 
breads  stewed  with  incense  water,  which  had  been  hung 
over  night  at  the  back  of  the  hut  for  the  spirits.  The 
bile  was  then  washed  off  Ntutane’s  body  with  incense 
water  and  Ntutane  was  believed  to  be  cured. 

W  atching  their  chances  one  day,  when  the  grown-ups 
were  away,  Ntutane  and  some  mischievous  accomplices 
crept  stealthily  to  the  back  of  the  hut  and  peeked  to  see 
if  the  spirits  had  really  eaten  their  fried  meat.  Seeing 
every  bit  there  and  soon  after  noticing  some  cats  sus¬ 
piciously  licking  their  chops,  seeds  of  heresy  were  sown 
deep  in  their  naughty  little  hearts.  Some  years  later, 
after  Ntutane  had  heard  of  God,  she  openly  declared 
there  were  no  ancestral  spirits,  but  there  was  a  God  whose 
tire  they  could  see  in  the  heavens.  Twice  she  was  soundly 
flogged  for  saying  these  things  and  told  she  was  talking 
dreams. 

Of  course,  the  fits  continued.  Sometimes  Ntutane 
would  be  taken  with  one  when  off  alone  in  the  bushes, 
gathering  fire-wood.  There,  among  the  trees,  she  would 
lie  for  hours,  until  consciousness  returned.  Once  she  fell 
down  a  precipice.  Many  times  she  was  taken  with  a  fit 
when  bathing  in  the  river  and  the  children  pulled  her  out. 

Ntutane  was  evidently  a  spirited  little  mortal,  for  in 
spite  of  this  affliction  she  carried  on  in  a  high  handed  way. 
She  stole,  she  told  lies  and  went  into  all  the  vile,  unmen¬ 
tionable  customs  of  heathenism.  She  was  at  last  married 
to  a  polygamist  who  already  had  two  wives  and  who 
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later  on  took  unto  himself  two  more,  so  Ntutane  was  one 
of  five. 

Because  of  her  fits  her  husband  bought  her  at  reduced 
rates,  paying  seven  head  of  cattle  for  her,  instead  of  the 
usual  ten,  a  great  disappointment,  of  course,  to  the  uncle, 
who  had  come  into  possession  of  her  since  her  father’s 
death. 

In  time,  two  baby  girls  were  born  to  Ntutane.  One 
day,  when  she  was  alone  in  the  hut  with  her  youngest 
baby,  Ntutane  fell  into  the  fire  in  a  fit.  Sometime  after, 
a  woman  came  in  and  found  her  roasting  on  the  coals, 
with  her  baby  beside  her.  Her  left  arm  and  side  were 
frightfully  burned.  The  iron  bracelets,  which  she  wore  on 
her  arm,  had  become  red  hot  and  had  eaten  right  through 
the  muscles.  In  consequence,  her  hand  was  bent  back 
double  and  she  lost  the  use  of  it  for  life.  It  took  a  year  for 
the  burns  to  heal. 

There  was  panic  again  in  the  kraal.  The  fact  that 
Ntutane  had  fallen  into  the  fire  was  sure  proof  that  now 
her  disease  had  become  contagious.  She  was  at  once 
ostracised.  No  one,  not  even  her  children,  were  allowed 
to  come  to  her  hut,  and  her  husband  ordered  her  to  leave 
at  once.  Not  wishing  to  leave  her  children  she  stayed  on. 
Her  husband  then  threatened  to  stab  her.  Still  she  stayed. 
At  least  she  could  look  at  her  two  little  girls  from  a  dis¬ 
tance!  No  one  dared  to  touch  her  to  help  her  dress  her 
burns  so  maggots  soon  infested  the  sores  and  poor 
miserable  Ntutane  seriously  contemplated  suicide.  To 
know  that  her  husband  was  planning  to  kill  her  had  little 
effect  upon  her.  But,  at  last,  one  day  her  oldest  child 
managed  on  the  sly  to  whisper  to  her,  “Oh,  mother, 
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mother,  I  heard  father  hiring  a  man  to  kill  you.  Go,  go. 
Oh!  my  mother,  go  quickly.  We  cannot  see  you  stabbed. 
Sister  and  I  will  manage  to  see  you  secretly  sometimes. 
Go,  go.”  The  weary  mother  listened  to  her  little  girl’s 
pleading  and  went  sadly  away  to  her  father’s  kraal.  For 
five  years  she  lived  there,  away  from  the  little  ones  she 
loved  so  well,  and  who,  according  to  native  law,  were  no 
longer  hers. 

But  a  glad  day  came  for  Ntutane  at  last.  A  messenger 
from  Dweshula’s  kraal  was  going  about  the  country 
calling  all  the  people  to  come  to  a  service  under  the  trees. 
Rumors  had  reached  Ntutane  of  the  wonderful  story  that 
Johannes,  the  blind  evangelist,  was  telling.  Her  heart 
was  hungry  and  she  went  at  once  to  the  service.  The 
people  were  singing  when  Ntutane  reached  the  meeting 
place  under  the  trees  and  these  were  the  words  which  fell 
on  her  ear:  “All  ye  that  are  weary,  Oh!  come  to  Jesus, 
come  to  Jesus.”  Ntutane’s  heart  leaped  to  her  throat. 
“Surely  that  means  me,”  she  said  to  herself.  Then  came 
the  reading  of  Matt.  5,  and  the  text  “Blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit  for  they  shall  see  God.”  Ntutane  see  God! — She 
so  despised,  so  ridiculed,  so  covered  with  ugly  scars,  and 
having  fits  all  the  time.  But  there  was  no  thought  of  hesi¬ 
tation.  When  others  stood  up  and  said  they  chose  the 
Lord,  up  jumped  Ntutane  in  her  skins  and  dirt  and  said, 
“I  choose  the  Lord.”  Looking  back  on  that  experience 
now,  Ntutane  says  she  did  not  realize  her  sins  then;  she 
did  not  feel  the  Holy  Spirit’s  presence  in  her  heart;  all 
she  knew  was  that  she  was  troubled  and  the  invitation 
was  to  the  troubled  ones,  so  like  a  weary  child  to  its 
mother’s  arms  she  rushed  to  her  place  of  refuge,  without 
one  thought  of  doubt. 
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Johannes,  in  his  blindness,  shut  away  from  the  world 
and  living  close  to  his  Lord,  encouraged  Ntutane  to  believe 
that  if  she  had  faith  and  gave  up  all  remedies,  God  would 
heal  her  of  her  fits,  as  Jesus  did  of  old.  So  Ntutane  began 
to  pray.  In  the  bushes,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  her 
hut,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  four  and  five  times  a  day 
she  prayed.  She  was  ridiculed,  and  struck  by  her  brother, 
while  praying.  People  called  her  crazy  and  asked  her 
what  was  the  use  of  praying,  since  she  was  “still  dying  all 
the  time.” 

Nevertheless,  she  kept  on  praying  for  two  years,  and  in 
the  third  year  the  fits  stopped.  She  had  been  praying  in 
her  hut  one  night,  and  was  just  going  to  sleep,  when  she 
heard  a  voice  saying,  “Rise  and  look.”  She  looked  and 
saw  a  wagon  full  of  people,  drawn  by  a  cloud.  The  people 
were  all  dressed  in  white.  The  voice  said,  “You  are 
healed  of  your  tits,  and  now  if  you  are  really  a  Christian 
rise  and  go  to  Umzumbe  and  join  yourself  to  other  Chris¬ 
tians  there,”  and  the  wagon  disappeared.  And  this  is 
how  Ntutane  came  to  enter  the  Umzumbe  Home,  where 
“Antie,”  as  the  girls  call  her,  has  been  a  staunch  helper 
to  Miss  Smith  for  many  years.  She  lives  now  in  a  little 
thatched  cottage,  not  far  from  the  Home,  a  most  earnest 
Christian  and  lovely  character,  covered  with  scars,  and 
her  hand  so  deformed,  yet  she  looks  up  with  the  brightest 
of  smiles.  Her  one  great  sorrow  is  that  her  two  daughters 
are  married  in  heathenism. 

Whatever  may  be  the  theory  of  more  learned  Christians 
in  regard  to  Ntutane’s  healing,  she  herself  never  doubts. 
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A  LOVE  TRAGEDY 

Among  the  Zulus,  love  medicines  are  used  very  exten¬ 
sively.  Experienced  missionaries  are  constantly  shocked 
to  find  how  deeply  even  some  of  the  most  educated  natives 
believe  in  them.  In  our  girls'  schools  at  Inanda  and  Um- 
zumbe,  the  teachers  have  spent  many  a  night  trying  to 
control  the  wild  hysteria  of  girls  who  believe  themselves 
to  have  had  medicine  thrown  upon  them  by  their  lovers. 
The  following  story  illustrates  a  case  of  this  sort. 

It  is  early  dawn  upon  the  Noodsberg  mountains.  Soft 
clouds  are  sifting  through  the  wattle  trees  and  rolling  off 
onto  the  hills  below.  Cocks  have  begun  to  crow  and  birds 
are  twittering  in  the  trees. 

Suddenly,  a  scream  rents  the  air,  then  another  and 
another.  As  the  sound  draws  nearer,  hysterical  sobbing 
is  heard  and  the  noise  of  many  voices.  Soon  a  young 
woman,  almost  nude,  comes  running  along  the  road.  Her 
arms  are  thrown  up  over  her  head,  and  she  is  crying  and 
flinging  herself  about  as  she  runs.  Close  at  her  heels 
follows  a  troop  of  men,  loudly  calling  and  gesticulating, 
dogs  bark  incessantly  and  a  loathsome  leper  brings  up  the 
rear,  hobbling  along  on  his  toeless  feet. 

The  missionary  rushes  out  of  his  door  and  asks  what 
all  the  noise  is  about.  “Oh!"  is  the  reply,  “a  young  man 
loved  this  girl  and  she  wouldn't  love  him,  but  loved  an¬ 
other  man,  so  her  rejected  lover  is  trying  to  kill  her.” 
“But  how  is  he  killing  her?”  “You  see,  Mfundisi  (teacher) 
our  people  are  very  clever  about  these  things.  This 
young  man  got  medicine  from  a  great  doctor.  He  rubbed 
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it  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  slapped  this  girl  on  the 
shoulder.  Now  she  will  be  very  sick  and  probably  die. 
She  is  under  the  spell  of  his  medicine  now,  and  it  is  making 
her  come  to  the  young  man's  house.  She  can't  help  going 
there.  The  men  are  trying  to  make  her  come  back  home.” 

“If  he  should  slap  me  with  that  medicine,  would  it 
make  me  run  to  him  and  would  it  kill  me?"  asks  Mrs. 
Missionary.  “Oh,  no!  Nkosikazi  (lady), — you  see  you 
are  white.” 

All  day,  bits  of  gossip  at  every  turn  indicate  that  the 
latest  love  story  is  the  one  subject  of  conversation,  the 
whole  country  around. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Missionary  calls  at  the  girl’s 
home.  There  on  the  floor,  rolled  in  a  blanket,  the  buxom 
maiden  lies.  The  smoky  hut  is  literally  packed  with 
men  and  women.  All  have  long  solemn  faces,  and  they 
look  at  the  girl,  now  and  again,  with  most  funereal  ex¬ 
pressions.  All  day  they  have  sat  there,  recounting  all  the 
love  tragedies  they  can  recall  and  the  patient  upon  the 
floor  hears  it  all.  One  tells  of  a  girl  whose  lover  threw 
medicine  in  her  path.  She  became  violently  ill  and  died. 
Another  tells  of  a  man  who  tied  medicine  to  a  cow’s  tail 
to  make  a  girl  love  him.  The  cow  whisked  her  tail  in  the 
direction  of  the  girl’s  kraal.  The  charm  flew  through  the 
air  and  smote  the  maiden's  heart,  whereupon  she  became 
very  sick,  but  capitulated  at  last  and  loved  him. 

As  the  stories  go  on,  the  girl  upon  the  floor  hiccoughs 
and  sobs  and  now  and  then  gives  a  loud  scream.  Mrs. 
Missionary  steps  up  to  the  frightened  child  and  places 
her  hand  on  the  girl's  head.  It  is  quite  cool.  Her  pulse 
is  delightfully  steady  and  strong  and  the  girl's  eyes  are 
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wide  open  and  look  at  Mrs.  Missionary  quite  intelligently, 
but  the  only  response  is  a  paroxysm  of  hysterical  sobs. 

Oh!  if  she  could  only  show  them  the  falsehood  of  it  all, 
coidd  make  them  see  its  utter  nonsense,  and  Mrs.  Mission¬ 
ary  gives  a  deep  sigh.  In  vain  she  argues  that  medicine 
thrown  in  the  air,  or  slapped  upon  the  shoulder,  or  thrown 
on  the  path  or  put  on  a  cow’s  tail  cannot  kill  a  person. 
She  is  met  with  an  avalanche  of  absolutely  indisputable 
instances  where  such  medicine  has  killed  girls  over  and 
over  again.  Patiently  Mrs.  Missionary  talks  on,  hoping 
to  drive  at  least  one  little  comforting  wedge  into  the  belief 
of  these  tortured  souls,  or  to  hold  out  a  tiny  hope  of  life 
to  the  dying  healthy  maiden  upon  the  floor.  It  is  all  in 
vain  and  Mrs.  Missionary  realizes  that  she  is  battering 
against  a  wall  of  heathenism  endless  ages  thick.  Her 
battering  ram  remarks,  directed  against  that  wall,  are 
but  as  a  touch  of  thistle  down  upon  it.  And  so  she  rises 
from  her  seat  upon  the  mat  and  lovingly  but  sadly  bids 
the  hut-full  “Good-night.”  A  chorus  of  “thank-yous” 
for  coming  and  a  shower  of  good  wishes  follow  her  as  she 
creeps  out  through  the  tiny  door-way. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Missionary  sends  some  bread  and 
tea  and  a  few  other  luxuries  to  the  sick  girl,  but  “No,  she 
will  not  eat”  is  the  message  which  comes  back.  Heathen 
doctors  with  all  sorts  of  vile  concoctions  are  called  in. 
The  poor  girl  is  made  to  swallow  gallons  of  stuff.  Then 
she  has  to  disgorge  it  all  and  then  drink  again  and  so  the 
washing  in  and  out  process  goes  on  for  weeks  and  months. 
Love  tragedies  also  are  continually  poured  into  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  ears.  The  poor  girl,  literally  frightened  to  death, 
loses  her  appetite,  grows  thinner  and  thinner,  and  weaker 
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and  weaker,  and  finally  dies.  To  us,  the  event  is  a  pa¬ 
thetic  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body. 
To  the  natives,  it  is  another  unanswerable  instance  of  the 
power  of  love-medicines  to  kill. 


DARKEST  AFRICA 

Among  the  Zulus,  every  case  of  sickness  is  attributed 
to  the  hunger  of  the  ancestral  spirits  or  to  witch-craft 
practised  by  an  enemy.  Before  the  English  took  posses¬ 
sion,  the  person  who  was  “smelt  out"  by  the  witch  doctor 
as  being  the  one  who  had  caused  a  certain  death,  was 
killed. 

That  this  horrible  custom  has  not  been  wholly  eradicated 
by  British  law,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  incident, 
which  happened  within  the  last  eighteen  months. 

The  sun  has  set  and  darkness  enfolds  the  hills  and  val¬ 
leys  of  Natal.  In  a  kraal,  far  up  on  the  highlands,  a 
child  has  just  died  of  typhoid  fever.  Outside  the  hut, 
women  and  children  are  screaming  and  throwing  them¬ 
selves  about.  Two  men,  one  the  father  of  the  child, 
stoop  low  and  enter  the  dark  hut.  They  stir  up  the 
smouldering  fire,  lay  on  another  stick,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  flaring  light,  prepare  the  corpse  for  burial.  The 
glassy  eyes  are  closed,  arms  and  legs  are  bound  close  to 
the  body,  and  a  mat  is  wrapped  about  it.  As  they  work, 
the  mother,  sits  close  beside  the  men.  In  a  frenzy  of 
grief,  she  now  and  again  catches  up  the  lifeless  hand  of  her 
little  one  and  covers  it  with  kisses,  and  the  tears  rain  down 
her  cheeks.  Then  she  rushes  out  of  the  hut  and  with 
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both  arms  flung  over  her  head,  she  screams  and  sobs  and 
falls  to  the  ground,  groaning  and  crying.  All  night,  the 
wailing  of  the  woman,  accompanied  by  the  barking  of 
dogs,  continues, — a  long  and  hideous  vigil.  At  earliest 
dawn,  the  body  is  carried  to  the  deep  bushes.  A  round 
hole  is  dug  and  the  body  lowered  into  it,  in  a  sitting  posi¬ 
tion.  The  hole  is  closed  up,  sticks  and  stones  are  thrown 
loosely  over  it.  Every  sign  of  a  grave  is  obliterated. 
Their  child  at  least  shall  not  be  made  into  medicine  for 
the  murderers.  All  that  day  and  the  next,  and  the  next 
there  is  angry  talk  at  the  krall.  Faces,  black  with  hate, 
gather  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes.  Several  children 
have  died  at  their  kraal  lately,  the  crops  too  are  a  failure. 
Wh  at  does  it  mean?  Who  is  spoiling  our  gardens?  Who 
is  killing  our  children? 

Dark  whisperings  and  fierce  looks  in  the  direction  of  a 
neighboring  kraal  indicate  where  their  suspicions  lie. 
One  and  another  they  remind  each  other  of  how,  one  day, 
those  women  at  the  other  kraal  called  them  bad  names. 
At  another  time  they  were  seen  handling  suspicious  looking 
bones  and  fat  and  roots.  Innumerable  instances  of  greater 
or  lesser  slights  are  called  to  mind.  Excitement  runs 
high  and  a  witch  doctor  is  called.  For  the  price  of  a  goat 
driven  to  her  door,  the  old  lady  comes  in  a  twinkling. 
She  throws  her  collection  of  mysterious  bones  to  the  east 
and  the  west,  to  the  north  and  the  south.  She  leaps  high 
into  the  air,  and  waves  her  cow-tail  wand  this  way  and 
that.  She  expresses  various  suspicions  in  response  to 
which  the  men  all  clap  their  hands  and  shout,  “Si  ya 
vuma,  si  ya  vuma,”  (we  agree,  we  agree).  At  length 
with  one  wild  leap,  the  old  woman  points  her  cow  tail  in 
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the  direction  of  that  other  kraal  and  calls  its  name.  A 
chorus  of  loud  clapping  indicates  the  satisfaction  with 
which  her  “smelling  out”  is  received  and  the  old  lady 
struts  off.  The  inflated  bladders  tied  in  her  greasy  hair 
bob  up  and  down  as  she  walks.  Her  black  skin  kilts 
flop  around  her  wrinkled  old  legs.  Over  one  shoulder 
she  carries  her  cow-tail  wand,  over  her  head  holds  a  black 
umbrella  and  thus  disappears  from  view.  But  oh!  the 
havoc  she  has  wrought  !  Anger,  which  has  been  smoulder¬ 
ing  for  days,  now  breaks  out  into  white  heat.  The  two 
young  mothers,  whose  children  were  the  last  ones  to  die, 
work  themselves  into  a  perfect  frenzy.  Like  maddened 
tigresses,  they  are  ready  to  tear  in  pieces  those  who  have 
killed  their  young.  That  night  two  women  and  a  man 
crept  stealthily  up  to  that  other  kraal.  In  the  dead  of 
night,  they  poured  kerosene  around  the  grass  lint  of  their 
innocent  neighbors  and  putting  live  coals  close  to  it  they 
silently  disappeared.  The  light  of  the  burning  hut  soon 
reddened  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  screams  of 
perishing  women  and  children  told  the  murderers  how 
well — how  hideously  well — the  lives  of  their  own  children 
had  been  avenged. 

As  the  two  women  creep  back  into  their  dark  huts  and 
each  takes  her  nursing  babe  to  her  breast,  does  one  twinge 
of  remorse,  does  one  thought  of  pity  enter  their  dark 
souls,  or  does  the  thought  of  their  own  dead  justify  the 
foul  deed  to  their  heathen  hearts? 

A  few  days  later  policemen  arrive.  The  tiny  babies  are 
taken  from  their  mothers’  arms  anti  left  with  the  other 
women  of  the  kraal  and  the  two  women  and  their  accom¬ 
plice  are  handcuffed  and  taken  to  jail.  A  long  trial  fol- 
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lows  in  the  British  courts,  resulting  in  a  conviction  of 
murder  for  all  three.  In  the  Durban  jail  the  sad  trio 
await  their  last  day.  All  anger  has  gone  from  the  women 
now.  Thoughts  of  home,  thoughts  of  their  crying  chil¬ 
dren  and  of  their  tiny,  motherless  babies  tear  their  breasts 
with  anguish.  Nights  hideous  with  dreams  and  days 
filled  with  dread  make  life  a  hell.  Into  the  darkness  of 
their  souls’  night  come  the  messengers  of  light.  Day  after 
day  the  missionaries  visit  the  condemned  in  their  cells. 
Lovingly,  pleadingly,  they  tell  the  Gospel  Story.  Stolid 
looks  and  indifferent  demeanor  give  way  at  last.  Faces 
soften  and  look  up  and  an  expression  of  hope  comes  into 
the  sad  black  eyes.  The  story  of  the  Savior’s  love,  so 
strange,  so  foreign,  so  impossible  as  it  sounds  at  first, 
gradually  drifts  in  upon  their  darkened  senses.  It  pene¬ 
trates  the  dense  superstition  of  those  heathen  hearts  and 
enough,  at  least,  of  their  soul’s  night  is  rolled  away  so  that 
the  doomed  women  look  up  and  live.  They  confess  their 
guilt,  tell  their  sad  story  and  accept  Jesus  and  heaven 
and  surely  the  angels  sing.  The  hour  of  the  execution 
arrives.  The  women  walk  up  to  the  scaffold  with  perfect 
calm  and  enter  into  life.  As  the  trap  falls  “Jesus”  is  the 
last  word  heard  upon  their  lips.  The  executioners  marvel 
and  say  they  never  saw  anything  like  it. 

“The  people  that  sat  in  darkness  had  seen  a  great 
light.  They  that  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
death  upon  them  had  the  light  shined.”  Isa.  9:2. 


